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THE FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHY IN RECONSTRUCTION.* 


IKE other things human philosophy has its moods, and it can 
hardly be impertinent to wonder what is now the mood among 
us philosophers. Are we entering upon this discussion with ex- 
pectation and confidence of really doing something or are we simply 
complying formally with an obvious duty, joining the large crowd 
of those who are bent on going through the motions of offering 
their services and even of doing something but hardly looking for- 
ward to accomplishing anything really important? The latter atti- 
tude, of course, will be generally ascribed to us, if we get any at- 
tention at all, since the public is not in the habit of depending on 
philosophers for real service. In fact for saying to our strenuous 
and even panicky times, as now in so many words we must seem to 
be saying: ‘‘Perhaps so impractical a thing, so dull and futile a 
thing as philosophy can be of some help,’’ we are much more likely 
to be laughed at than applauded. Lawyers, engineers, statesmen, 
artists, even clergymen would be thought to meet together for some 
purpose, but we philosophers, stupid and impractical theorizers, 
must be well satisfied if the times which willingly or unwillingly 
have given us birth only feel some parental affection for us, mingling 
this with their laughter. How can we expect anything more? How 
can we at this critical time even take ourselves quite seriously ? 

A story, heard some time ago and affecting in itself as well as 
appropriate at this point, insists on coming to my mind. One even- 
ing two worried parents, whose means even in the good old times 
were more moderate than their bills, were holding a first-of-the- 
month conference and had got themselves into a well-developed 
domestic financial panic. Worry overcoming discretion, they spoke 
so loudly that they were heard upstairs. ‘‘Mother, I can’t sleep,”’ 
came from the hall-bedroom. Then, a little later: ‘‘Father, per- 
haps I could pay one of the littlest bills.”” Laughter, mingled with 
parental affection, followed; but also somehow the panic came 
abruptly to an end. Families do not live by a bank account alone. 

1 Read, with generous omissions as one paper among several on the same sub- 


ject, at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, Iowa City, April 
18-19, 1919, 
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Nor, indeed, are strenuous and panicky times relieved only by 
ordinary material readjustments or for that matter by the con- 
ventional spiritual appeals or revivals. All the recognized pillars 
of society, it is true, are needed and are sure to be called upon for 
whatever support they can give; but there is need of that helpless 
and impractical child of such times, philosophy, whether as an atti- 
tude of mind and will or as an assertion of ‘‘mere theory.’’ There 
is this need simply because in such times the child has unusual 
power. 

Wherein lies the unusual power of philosophy? Several years 
ago, if I may be allowed the reference, I read a paper; ‘‘“The Doc- 
trinaire in Time of Crisis,’’ before this association.2 Everybody 
works, I ventured to say somewhat after Plato, but the philosopher ; 
the philosopher rules. Again and again in history the dull, help- 
less philosopher, the idle doctrinaire, has shown, as one writer, whom 
I quote perhaps too often, has put it, ‘‘a terrific strength to shape 
the destinies of men.’’ The military leader and the practical states- 
man have both had to yield to him and his ‘‘weakness,’’ His very 
isms have proved mightier than armies or than common and prac- 
tical affairs of any kind. 

But still the question: Whence comes the ruling power of such 
apparent weakness? It is, I hear some one say piously, myste- 
riously, the gift of the spirit; a spiritual and wonder-working 
strength; not natural, not physical. Oh the magic power of the 
Word! So be it. Only I would amend by saying: Spiritual, yes; 
but not merely spiritual or rather all the more truly spiritual for 
being also natural or physical. Thus the somehow masterful doc- 
trinaire deals or in his theorizing always may deal with really great 
ideas, and a really great idea, the more general and impractical it 
be the better, always makes the conventional methods and devices of 
men, the accepted machinery and institutions, all the various ac- 
credited organizations, the customs and the positive laws, seem 
small and meager. These are formal and mediate, local and tem- 
poral, while it is vital and in some sense immediate, eternal and 
world wide. It reveals them as mere methods and devices. It dis- 
turbs, too, and weakens or destroys the partisanship, which nec- 
essarily affects all life under constraint of accepted forms and meth- 
ods and which is always an obstacle to any important change; and 
then, weakening the existing partisanship as well as discrediting the 
accredited formal ways, it stirs life beneath the surface, appealing 
deeply to common human nature, and marshalls to its support and 
enaction the basic and irresistible forces of life, the great primitive 
motives, the passions and instincts, the ‘‘terrific strength’’ of which 
hardly calls for comment. 


2 See International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXVI., No. 4, 1916. 
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So by the weak doctrinaire, by the dull philosopher, without 
formal and visible artifice of any kind, without lifting of hand, a 
change may be brought about in human history that is comparable 
only with such physical changes as earthquakes or tropical torna- 
does. Few have seemed to realize that to think abstractly may be 
to release the very elements. A great idea, comprehensive, vital, 
superior to any organization and its partisanship, stronger than any 
human device, knows no executive forces save those of nature her- 
self. It can be no mere accident, but the logic of fact, that con- 
temporary with abstract idealism there is always a dogmatic mate- 
rialism. Only so could the essential harmony of things be preserved. 

Evidently, thanks to the great forces that do our work, we ab- 
stract thinkers may really enjoy both the affection and—dquite in 
our own way !—any laughter which our parental times may give us. 
Indeed, instead of not taking ourselves seriously, while amused over 
this sudden change in our fortunes, we may very properly wonder 
how we ever dare pursue our mere theorizing, when at any time, 
if we have any ability, if any of us should happen to acquire a great 
vital idea and prove himself able to give clear utterances of it, the 
theorizing might become not merely dull but—quaintly put— ‘‘sig- 
nificantly dull.’’ Has not somebody said that real philosophy simply 
always must mean important changes? As thinkers, then, in a sense 
we are children; impractical; awkward with tools; unfit for office; 
gauche in affairs; but also as thinkers we are or at least we have 
chance of being very powerful, since through our ideas and isms we 
may release basic forces of the world. We are thus strong men, not 
mere children. Pythagoras, we may delight now to recall, both 
heard the music of the spheres and hardly needed even to whisper 
to make the most savage of animals do his bidding! 

Historical evidence of the power of philosophy can hardly be 
necessary; but the myths about Pythagoras are hardly conclusive 
and with philosophy now offering its services to these strenuous 
times it may be well, however unnecessary, for us to recall from actual 
history how in the critical days of the passing of the ancient civili- 
zations philosophy took no small part in the making of imperial 
Rome. Thus the integrity and solidarity of the Greek civilization 
was failing at the time of the rise of the Socratic philosophy, Greek 
life from being provincial and patriotic having turned cosmopolitan 
and individualistic, the glory of the age of Pericles just preceding 
having been for Greece not that of a sunrise but rather that of a 
sunset; and the Socratic philosophy, with its abstractions and uni- 
versals, with its vision, with all the various ideas and the isms that 
more or less directly took rise or took new inspiration from it during 
the centuries following, giving men both insight and strength of 
will and power of endurance, greatly helped the transition from the 
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old order to the new known to us as Rome and Christianity. 
Creative, too, not merely enduring, was that Socratic philosophy. 
That the Greek people should have produced so good a Roman as 
Socrates, so good a Catholic as Plato and, as I am tempted to add, 
so good a Protestant as Aristotle must surely suggest the power of 
that philosophy. Again, did not the Roman leaders seek to repro- 
duce imperially, to universalize, the Greek city-state? Did not the 
great Augustine hark back to Plato? That Socratic philosophy, 
then, saw and spoke and, while the story is far from complete with 
this telling of it, there being among other episodes a contemporary 
materialism with the idealism, the elements known in good time as 
Christian Rome executed. It has often been said that in those 
days men gave up, turning philosophical only in the sense of con- 
templative and patient, but this is neither appreciative nor true. 
Just then human nature was at one of the great heights of its 
achievement in history. 

We are certainly not in the habit of denying human action and 
achievement when science and law and art are the attitudes and 
activities of mind under which men make use of the powers of the 
world of their experience, and of course with the evidence of the 
war so near at hand we will not be making any such denial now. 
Yet these bring to man’s use the values and powers of nature only 
under some prejudice or under some artifice, under some definite 
and reducing and constraining limitation. These in application are 
institutional. Why, then, when man turns to philosophy, becoming 
in his consciousness superior to institution or mechanism, having 
regard to the vital rather than to the formal, to the real rather than 
to the artificial, and so—is his activity anything less than this?— 
making use of the free unbounded life and force of nature, why do 
we conclude that he himself is no longer doing anything? For 
action and achievement must man, who primarily is in and of the 
real life of nature, always depend on artifice, on so-called practical 
applications? Really philosophy wields a weapon that is mightier 
than any institution or any device of system or mechanism. We saw 
just this when above we were able to say that the truly great and 
vital idea, being superior to formal organization and the inevitable 
partisanship of formal organization, could know no executive agency 
save that of the irresistible elements and also we have observed how 
philosophy, although oceupying an invisible throne, was more effect- 
ive in the making of Rome than the militarism of all the Caesars. 
It may be that the special business of philosophy is to make new 
epochs, while those other things at one point and another, in one 
stage and another, merely maintain old ones. 

Philosophy makes new epochs! It is the special mental action, 
the thought and will, of a time of transition, when achievement 
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must be free from the mere bondage of institution or any formal 
device, and when instinct, passion, natural force are, for good and 
for ill, loose and to the fore; and, having said this, I am going now 
to add, what many of us are certainly feeling, that Christendom 
must be nearing if already it has not quite reached its era of great 
philosophy. If I, if we be right in this, nothing could be more to 
the point for the present discussion, especially with the terrific 
strength of philosophy held in mind. Christendom must be very 
close to its era of philosophy, among other reasons, including the 
world-wide unrest and the violence of passion and instinct, because 
the war has brought to an end the era of science and of science’s 
calculating rationalism. Henceforth, although of course science 
and its applications will be important or, while differently valued, 
may be said even to gain in importance, the purely scientific spirit, 
exalting rationalism and efficiency, can not be the predominant 
spirit. Pure reason and cold efficiency, after all, the distilled spirit 
of formalism and institutionalism, have been outgrown. Man now 
feels, in short, the need of getting nearer reality and so of being 
broader-minded, more candid and more vitally objective, than even 
reason and science have made him. His boasted scientific ob- 
jectivism heretofore has been more formal than vital, more phe- 
nomenalistie than realistic. 

This feeling that in the history of Christendom philosophy is at 
last coming to its own, reaching its era of predominance, will be 
understood better by others, as well as by ourselves, if it be re- 
membered how up to the present time philosophy has been a hand- 
maid, first of theology, ancilla theologiw, next of mathematics and 
mechanics, then of the natural or biological sciences, and finally, in 
these latter days, of psychology, anthropology, sociology, and if, 
this long but educating and advancing service remembered, the sig- 
nificance of the striking, however graduated, change in subject- 
matter from theology dealing with a world and the powers of a 
world quite apart from this to psychology dealing with a creature 
organic to this be fully appreciated. Subject to theology and the 
church, philosophy had little opportunity of self-expression ; subject 
to psychology, it has shown and it has had little to restrain it. 
Moreover, as must be recognized, the training of that service, slowly 
moving towards freedom, has certainly constituted a most valuable 
and noteworthy preparation for the present or momentarily pend- 
ing responsibility. 

But, further, for understanding of the new era of philosophy, 
besides having regard to philosophy’s centuries of service and 
training, we should consider also the earlier times, the earlier eras, 
in a more direct and independent way. Thus, in historical order, 
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law and art and science have preceded philosophy in the progress 
of Christendom, each in its turn enjoying a period of predominance. 

Do I hear prompt and loud protests? At this writing, I being 
the writer, is philosophy charged even by philosophers with very 
obviously suffering from actual or at least incipient megalomania? 
How can we thus relegate our noble peers to the class of the ‘‘have 
beens’’? Certainly the lawyers or the law-makers, fearing for their 
precedence and their prerogative and privilege, will cry out, nay 
already in certain quarters are crying out very noticeably at the 
new danger, the danger of too much philosophy, threatening their 
prestige. In behalf of art, too, somebody will insist that with the 
law art is still a most estimable, important and influential con- 
temporary, besides being of course a thing of beauty and ‘‘uni- 
versal ;’’ and science, to any one not somehow prejudiced or seriously 
deceived, is surely and clearly, thanks verily to the war, only just 
coming into its period of greatest prosperity and usefulness. 

I have been flagrantly misunderstood, mea forsan culpa. My 
Latin for the old-time jurists! Beyond any peradventure no era, 
early or late, in ali history can ever be without any of the great 
cultural disciplines or interests and the era now dawning or here 
said to be dawning will certainly have and indeed appears already 
to be getting a new science, a new art, a new jurisprudence. In 
point of fact nothing can be more inspiring than this universal new- 
ism, or neo-ism, of the day, than the splendid, if also often very 
amusing, ‘‘I told you so!’’ which has been heard from every nook 
and viewpoint of human interest. Witness, for the most pertinent 
example, this very occasion, when philosophy would have its own 
hearing. But, truly as all the great cultural interests do belong to 
each and every era and especially to the era now dawning, each 
now feeling the pressing call to duty and being liable to draft if it 
fail to volunteer, there is for each at every time a special part in 
the always divided labor of civilization and at some particular time 
the prominent and commanding part. Thus, as to philosophy, for 
many centuries as has been remarked this has been in service; 
but now, fitted as it is in its essential spirit and character for leader- 
ship in a later rather than an earlier period of civilization, it is to 
take the lead. The philosophical spirit, superseding the scientific, 
is to prevail, affecting all phases and departments of life. 

To characterize briefly and clearly those other and earlier eras of 
Christendom’s history is not at all easy and at best any characteriza- 
tion should be taken with due salt. Naturally the service record of 
philosophy, already outlined, affords some indication of them. Also 
the fact that in general institutionalism has shown a gradually re- 
duced rigor and tyranny, a progressive rationalization and naturali- 
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zation, the institutional life becoming more and more conventional 
and giving way to individualism, is illuminating. But now in a 
more direct and more specific way the earlier eras may be described 
as follows: 

1. The era of positive law; that is, of institution-building, of 
formal, visible political and social organization and superficial world- 
conquest, when, as by no means an unimportant circumstance, civili- 
zation had a geographical frontier and life accordingly seemed more 
beyond than here and the institution sought strength for itself and 
majesty and authority for its law in supernaturalism ;— 

2. The era of art; the art notably of the Renaissance, era of the 
institution’s earlier naturalization and acclimatization, the once dog- 
matic and supernatural institution actually intriguing with the vital 
and natural, and offensively and defensively turning patron of things 
human and natural; Christendom’s civilization becoming thus more 
candid towards the present world; and— 

3. The era of science; of candor to the point of unbiassed general- 
ization or objective rationalization, as in the scientific principles of 
universal causation or of the uniformity of all nature; the formerly 
assertive and arbitrary institution becoming at last only a means to 
an end, an adaptable instrument and constantly measured utility 
instead of a fixed object of implicit devotion, the source of finally au- 
thoritative law being transferred from the visible institution to an 
orderly and mechanical nature and the narrow and dogmatic and 
supernaturalistic legalism of the first era giving place to a stand- 
point of general and calculable reasonableness, even to a sort of 
mathematicalism. 

Such, then, seem to have been the great eras of Christendom’s 
past, eras of attitude and ideal if not of achievement, three in num- 
ber. The fourth, era of philosophy, preparing for some time, is that 
which Christendom seems now to be entering. The progression of 
dogmatisms from theology through mathematics and mechanics to 
biology and psychology having now come to an end, and life as never 
before feeling and asserting its freedom from traditional form, phi- 
losophy is to take the lead, succeeding to the position which in turn 
has been effectively occupied—witness the progress which the history 
shows—by positive law and institutional art and objective but method- 
ical science. Only, let me say at once, lest I be still misunderstood, 
I am now meaning to give the leadership primarily to the spirit of 
philosophy rather than to professional philosophy or the teachers of 
philosophy. To the profession, it is true, the thinkers and the teach- 
ers, with the spirit abroad and in command, is come a new oppor- 
tunity, a new responsibility. Freed from centuries of service—or 
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should we now say of mingled service and contention?—the philo- 
sophical profession, outdoing the scientists in candor and real ob- 
jectivism, in vital accuracy and realism, must and will attain new 
vision and formulate new theories; proving, as we may hope and 
believe, the advantage of its long training and wisely graded en- 
lightenment. But, aside from the great chance thus coming to the 
profession, especially to the younger generation, we here, who are of 
the faith, should keep clearly in mind in the first place that laymen 
may quite outrun us professionals, winning the laurels, since just this 
sort of thing has often happened; and, in the second place, helping 
to make the first thing quite possible, that the spirit of philosophy, as 
never before permeating all parts of life and all classes of society 
from the proletariat up—or down !—is really what is to make the 
new era, including the new law, the new art and the new science as 
well as the new philosophy. And do but think for a moment of 
what philosophy may be able to do with the background of tradition 
which it now has, not for its constraint but at its command! 

But what indeed is the spirit, the essential spirit, of philosophy ? 
Before this body the question may seem an idle one, especially after 
all that has been said here. Yet, under all the circumstances, even 
at risk of repetitions, we may remind ourselves of our birthright; 
among other reasons because liberation of the spirit of philosophy 
means unusual dangers as well as unusual opportunities. The 
phrase, the function of philosophy in reconstruction, is a suggestive 
one, however redundant; suggestive and ominous. Philosophy pre- 
eminently is reconstruction and in the sense emphatically of some- 
thing more than restoration. It is evolutional when not revolutional. 
Again, it wields those terrifically strong forces; forces so strong that 
only the long training, to which I have constantly to refer, can insure 
even a reasonable hope of safety, to say nothing of progress, for civ- 
ilization. As regards the question, then, the essential spirit of phi- 
losophy may be expressed in one word, realism; or in two words, 
only focussing suggestions already made and analyzing the realism, 
principle—the Platonic idea!—and the elements, meaning ideality 
and force, original force; say, too, vision and vitality, hope and 
hunger, or spirituality and reality. An era of philosophy is a time 
at once, ideally, of resort to first principles and values and, mate- 
rially, of the release of the elements. 

Intellectually, of course, the common history of philosophy dis- 
tinctly shows this in the perennial issue of idealism and materialism 
among the philosophers, who have never lost sight of this general 
issue, whatever the time or condition or color of their servitude; but 
to-day, this being characteristically the era of philosophy, to-day the 
issue is in a special sense and with a special measure of directness 
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more than an intellectual one, having become vital and quite overt in 
the conduct of affairs; an issue, not merely of theoretical idealism 
and abstract materialism, but of the established order of society now 
keenly feeling itself between the two fires of ideality and force; be- 
tween the attacks, for example, of the leisured thinkers or doctri- 
naires awake to a new freedom and power and the attacks of the 
impassioned workers, the proletariat, stirred figuratively as well as 
literally with a great hunger; both the thinkers and the workers, 
although so far apart in attitude and method, demanding a positive 
and progressive reconstruction. 

You now see, I trust, what among some other things I have been 
trying to do in my contribution to this discussion. The subject, 
chosen by the Executive Committee, was certainly couched in no idle 
phrase; but I have been trying to give it the fullest possible mean- 
ing, making it seem timely and interesting, dramatically interesting, 
even beyond what its originators may have conceived. This is evi- 
dently Christendom’s era of philosophy, as it is an era, a great era, 
of vital reconstruction, and that phrase, the ‘‘function of philosophy 
in reconstruction,’’ suggests accordingly our present intellectual 
freedom in this new era feeling its great responsibility, our present 
social and political order seriously affected with instability and di- 
vision and foreseeing certain change, and a release of passion and 
instinct that has made violence one of the time’s most conspicuous 
facts. Out of these things the reconstruction is to come and whether 
it come cataclysmically and with great loss and delay or not must 
depend on which of the two agencies of change, intelligence or vio- 
lence, is first to get the better of the frightened and resisting estab- 
lished order. 

Here, then, is the call to philosophy. True to its best spirit, phi- 
losophy must stand for enlightened, generous and sympathetic think- 
ing; for thinking informed indeed by science but made at once 
objective and above all realistic by imagination; for thinking, in 
short, that has some vitality, some feeling of creation, some move- 
ment to real adventure and new performance, some practise of evo- 
lution. Only in the atmosphere of such thinking, honest as courage- 
cus, speculative, experimental, can the existing system or order of 
life be anything more than a center for internal divisions and bitter- 
ness and an object of violent attack and eventual overthrow from 
outside. Institutional obstinacy, Toryism, mere standpat conserva- 
tism is the great danger of the time, not outranked even by Bolshe- 
vistic violence or visionary idealism, and safety, to say no more, 
can come only by the conservatism yielding something, perhaps a 
good deal. Manifestly it would much better yield through the influ- 
ences of candor and generous thinking, these begetting a genuine and 
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constructive purpose, than through the compulsion of destructive 
violence. 

The ideality and the force, which the times show so assertive, as 
it were, are now seeking an alliance and the whole question seems to 
be whether their alliance is to be consummated with or without 
benefit of institutional mediation. Will the institutional life, the 
existing order, stand the test? Will it yield to the philosophical 
spirit, the great spirit of honesty, breadth, impartiality, courage, 
realism, and so make itself, not nobly stable nor artfully adorned nor 
any longer just practically efficient, but effectively progressive, ac- 
quiring as it would at once ideality and vitality, new purpose and new 
blood? Law gives stability ; art supports by invoking nature; science 
makes naturally and practically efficient ; but philosophy, midst hope 
and fear, midst opportunity and danger, sets life free, and the pres- 
ent is the era of philosophy. 

Some one, finally, may ask: Aside from all that has been said 
about the day’s need of generous and vitally objective thinking, of 
institutional candor ‘and compliance, of force allied with and guided 
by enlightened purpose, and about the great spirit of philosophy, 
aside from all this, what for professional philosophers is to be the 
now timely philosophy, the day’s ism? ‘This question, I suppose, 
had to come, although I have been disposed to head it off by dwell- 
ing on the general philosophical spirit and assigning professional or 
technical philosophy to a secondary place. Moreover I have had 
doubts of my competence to give answer. The question asked, of 
eourse I shall now make a venture; perhaps outrunning the more 
timid angels, yet myself getting some real confidence from certain 
signs of the times in general tendencies of the times and in the tend- 
encies of technical philosophy. 

The times do seem to be getting what both present need, prac- 
tical or intellectual, and past history would lead one to expect. Thus 
the timely philosophy, I suggest, must be and in good measure seems 
already to be realism; not a scientific realism, that can be only phe- 
nomenalism, but real realism; under certain important qualifications 
an empirical and even a sensuous realism. At risk of easy and seri- 
ous misunderstanding I have said ‘‘even.a sensuous realism,’’ for I 
have felt the need of special emphasis and punctuation of the real- 
ism. The important qualifications will follow in due course. 

History, which unfortunately for their own best understanding 
has often been neglected when not actually scorned by the contempo- 
rary realists, and present need and evidence both demand such a phi- 
losophy. The day’s thinking must be dominated by a vital realism 
and even the senses must carry reality: The senses must be guided 
but may no longer be suppressed by the reason, the abstract and 
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formal reason, faculty rather of institutional life than of nature 
and reality, of the abstract rather than of the concrete. Formal 
reason and institution are for nature, not nature for them. The 
day’s demand is for nature and the concrete and the sensuously 
real answers the demand unequivocally. 

There is, however, sensuous realism and there is sensuous real- 
ism, and judgment must be withheld until my meaning has been 
made clearer. Naive realism, so-called, is quite sensuous, although 
it relies on intuition, immediate spiritual or rational insight, as well 
as on sensation; its naiveté, in other words, not being single-minded, 
its implied metaphysics being dualistic: but this is no time either 
for such naiveté or for such metaphysics. A more timely realism is 
Nietzsche’s, which while often very offensive in its manner certainly 
in effect is a sensous realism and has at least this to its credit, that 
it is anything but naive. Also the pious and conventional old lady 
who lamented that the soldiers at the front did not believe in God 
and to whom the war-worn and much decorated colonel, just back 
from the trenches, exclaimed: ‘‘Believe in God, madam? I faney 
you do not know what belief in God is. They have believed in God 
like hell!’’ was plainly, albeit too rudely, in the presence of a 
sensuous realism which was far from naive. The day’s realism, of 
course, has no need of being offensive or profane, but naive it must 
not be; it must have the same nuance, the same subtle intimation, as 
Nietzsche’s or the colonel’s. Consider, again, even the peculiar and 
very familiar realism of most if not all religion, evident in so many 
of the old hymns, sensuous ‘‘to a degree,’’ but in its intent not by 
any means literal or naive. The sensuous realism of the medieval 
church had its many crudities, incident to the untutored times, but 
it was distinctly a subtle, mediate realism, not naive. The realism 
of to-day, then, while candidly sensuous, may or rather must also be 
a mediate realism and so much the more mediate and less crude, 
thanks to Christendom’s education from theology to psychology, for 
being sensuous. To espouse an immediate sensuous realism would 
be, first, to betray the past and, second, to recognize if not also 
sanction brutish violence. 

Emphatically sensation can not be to-day what it was for the 
medieval church; for the English School of the seventeenth century, 
although Berkeley among the others did much to enhance its 
mediative value; or even for the psychological thinkers of the last 
century, say, from Lotze on. To-day the spiritual and the rational, 
with all of reality that these carry, even live and move and have 
their being in the sensuous and, although men for a time said that 
only the spiritual is real, then that the rational is real, and are say- 
ing now that the real is the sensible, and although this progression 
may at first seem to mean loss or degradation of reality, there is in 
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fact great gain, not loss. Alas that so many, perhaps unwittingly 
confusing the sensuous with the sensual, will jump to the conclusion, 
in spite of all my precautions, that a sensuous realism can mean 
only materialism and brutishness, and that so many others, while 
more discriminating and not shocked morally, will understand only 
a return to a mere sensationalism, when such materialism or sensa- 
tionalism is the very last thing intended. A question, put in all 
reverence: Was loss of reality or gain the meaning of the Christian 
doctrine of the Word Incarnate, of the spirit made flesh? That 
doctrine was in its time a great dogma and, as history would seem 
to suggest, it is proving to have been also a great prophesy. The 
sensible world to-day is not the raw, discrete mass, irrational and 
unspiritual, it once appeared or now appears in retrospect. In some 
manner superrational or quite vitally rather than formally rational 
it may be, but irrational it is not. In time past doubt of the senses 
led to a dogmatism of the reason, the formal reason, but a certain 
doubt of the reason has since brought a return to the senses, al- 
though the senses must now be in more than an idle figure the 
mind’s or the soul’s eye or ear. Culminating revelation of a long 
history, object of an ever enlarging and deepening perception, the 
sensible world, now taken as the real world, is real with the pro- 
found realism of centuries. It is quite as quick with things spir- 
itual as with things physical, and walking in it as in a forest and 
hearing a strange rustling one may indeed fear a beast but actually 
meet a God. 

Mediate, I say again, implying rational and spiritual subtlety or 
finesse, must be the day’s sensuous realism. Perhaps not unnat- 
urally some have thought that the sensuous realism to which recent 
tendencies in life and thought have lead them must mean the tra- 
ditional naiveté and directness of sensation. Mature experience 
may often look like simplicity, age like childhood. To confuse the 
two, however, to fail to get beneath the surface, is seriously to miss 
the point historically, psychologically, metaphysically. Once upon 
a time a child mistook a rapidly moving wheel for a wheel at rest! 
Mediate, subtle, sophisticated ; ‘‘critical,’’ as a colleague has called 
it; envisioned, as I would have it called also, thus emphasizing the 
spiritual values as well as his intellectual values and correcting his 
scientificism ; mediate even to the point of virtual dualism, must be 
the present, empirical, sensuous realism. 

Even to the point of dualism! The realest, most vital kind of 
dualism too! Moreover it is here that I shall outrun and possibly 
offend irretrievably the contemporary realists. Yet a mediate real- 
ism is an implied if not open dualism, just as dualism, from the 
standpoint of either of its two factors, is virtually a mediate realism. 
Not that I now mean or for a moment would put up with a dogmatic 
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metaphysical dualism. Such a dualism, characteristically medieval, 
as commonly we read history, in point of fact became ‘‘metaphys- 
ical’’ only as it was outgrown. In its own time and origin it was 
quite empirical and even in a sense immediate. Somehow there can 
not be the same objection to an immediate dualism that there is 
necessarily to an immediate realism sensuous or intuitional. The 
dualism corrects and removes the danger of possible error. 

A sensuous realism, then, but qualified as a mediate realism and 
again as an immediate dualism is what I am disposed to regard as 
the logical philosophy of the present era. What an immediate dual- 
ism is may not yet be clear. So let me, as a last word, try to ex- 
plain. Only yesterday the essentially philosophical issue of univer- 
sal principle and primary elements, the ideal and the natural and 
vital, was still somewhat hidden and protected by the positive 
organization and structure of life; in affairs, by definite custom and 
institution ; in theory, by certain technical isms having in spite of 
differences their common heritage of standpoint and method; and as 
regards its meaning, its eventual meaning, that issue was still con- 
fused by the persistent associations of former times: but to-day, the 
spirit of philosophy being set free, the protective covering is re- 
moved or at least is becoming very thin and unsubstantial and a 
virtually nude life is now immediately present or now, to be bold 
with the metaphor, stands before experience. 

While custom and institution, common standpoint and method 
served as actual cover and protection, the issue of the ideal and the 
vita] naturally had a certain abstract character, being more intellec- 
tual or more emotional than practical; and an apparent dualism, 
numerical if not real, abstractly metaphysical, was the result. Thus 
the ideal and the vital seemed two distinct and separate things, made 
so by the positive covering, by the institutional confinement. A 
clothed life, a life under constraint of determined ways, always has 
both a soul and a body, an abstract meaning or value and an equally 
abstract material basis, neither intimate with the other, although 
associated; both challenging actual experience, but from outside. 
But, the covering and protection removed or at least, as now, no 
longer very effective, those two, the ideal and the vital, the spiritual 
and the material, are become actual in experience, standing boldly 
before it, and, what is even more, are themselves come to be so 
mingled as to be each immanent in the other; two, then, no longer, 
but in the uncovered life of the time one. Whatever may be the 
interest of jurisprudence, of art, of science, in life as natural and 
unprotected or unrestrained, that is, in a nude life, there can be no 
doubt of philosophy’s interest. In such life, present to philosophy, 
the spiritual and the material, universal principle and the elements, 
are most intimately met. 
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So in the nude, in the free life and thought of the day, I would 
have you see what I mean by an immediate dualism. It is that 
walk in the forest with fear of a beast but always possible sight of 
a God. Somehow an unprotected life stands out as a protest, as a 
challenge, against any separation of the material and the spirtual; 
against a dual dualism and either of its acolytes, an abstract ideal- 
ism or an abstract materialism. The free life is such a real and 
immediate struggle of body and soul! Almost too dramatic a theme 
for our ordinary philosophical jargon! 

And, there being this struggle, so real and so immediate, it is 
all the more important in these times, not merely that professional 
philosophers, being realists, should be also immediate dualists, but 
also, as I have said adready, that in this special era of philosophy 
and reconstruction with its reversion to the natural and the real, 
with its open intimacy of the ideal and the vital, the pending 
changes be consummated, while without oppression, with benefit of 
law and order. It can not properly be the part of philosophy to 
translate its realism into anarchy or its naturalism into a Garden of 
Eden. Rather must philosophy prove its appropriate heritage of 
self-control by realizing that violence and sudden change or revolu- 
tion must delay if not defeat real progress. Progress, as demanded 
by the day’s close struggle of ideality and vitality, can indeed be 
accomplished, for that matter even safety can be secured, only by 
enlightened and sympathetic thinking, by institutional generosity 
and by some real satisfaction of the new hopes and hungers. Dog- 
matic naturalism, throwing off all the protective covering of a hard 
won civilization, like its counterpart, obstinate conservatism, would 
bring only disaster. The great power of a great thinker is not more 
in his vision than in his self-control. 


ALFRED H. Luoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





THE CONCEPTS OF CLASS, SYSTEM, AND LOGICAL 
SYSTEM 


HERE is still some disagreement as to the exact meaning of the 
concept ‘‘class.’’ The older symbolic logicians, such as Boole 
and Schroeder, included under the term any collection whatsoever, 
regardless of whether or not the entities of which the collection was 
composed had any properties in common. ‘‘Cabbages and Kings’’ 
form a typical class in this sense of the word. 
Modern logicians, however, under the leadership of the authors of 
Principia Mathematica, have somewhat modified this definition. 
Though they still maintain that a class is entirely determined once 
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its membership is fixed, they have added to the idea of class, as a 
mere collection, the requirement that the collection objects must 
have some common characteristic or fulfil some common condition. 
This has been done by defining the concept ‘‘class’’ by means of the 
idea of a propositional (or other) function, for which a class is the 
complete collection of (true) values. Without going into the sub- 
tleties of the definition as given in the Principia, particularly by 
neglecting the difficulties introduced bby the fact that a class is 
defined only in use, the definition can be roughly put: that a class 
is an exclusive and complete collection of entities all of which fulfil 
some common condition. In this sense not every collection is a class, 
or, at least, there is no necessity imposed by the definition itself that 
every collection be a class. Moreover, though it is not necessary 
to specify completely the common condition needed to define a class, 
in practise this condition must be logically significant, thus exclud- 
ing as classes collections the common conditicn of which are irrele- 
vant to the universe of discourse in question. (To the Principia 
such a collection would be ‘‘¢, e, G’’ and, perhaps, more important, 
excluding collections which are composed of entities of different 
types.) 

Now, though it is necessary that the objects that form a class 
be an exhaustive list of the (true) values of some function, that is, 
have some characteristic in common, it must not be supposed that 
the nature of the function of which the entities are values affects the 
nature and properties of the class it defines, except in so far as it 
determines the membership. It happens that the pen, pencil and 
paper which form the class ‘‘objects on my desk,’’ are the only writ- 
ing implements in the room. They, therefore, constitute the class, 
‘‘writing implements in the room,’’ and this class, because it has the 
same membership as the class ‘‘objects on my table’’ is identical 
with it, *20.11’, though it is hard to find anything that the defining 
functions have in common except that they happen to be satisfied by 
the same set of entities. 

On the other hand, the fact that, even though according to the 
theory, the properties of any class are purely extensional, that is, are 
defined not as an arbitrary collection but as a collection satisfying 
some condition, gives the logician power to deal with a class even 
though he does not know what are, in detail, the values that define it, 
for he can always consider the class to be a collection of hypothetical 
values which have only the property that they satisfy the function in 
question. This makes possible the logical treatment of infinite and 
other classes, the membership of which can not be enumerated, and, 


1 Starred numbers refer to theorems or sections of the Principia Mathe- 
matica, Whitehead and Russell, Cambridge. 
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more important, allows the development of a theory of classes in 
general, which would obviously not be possible if all classes must be 
enumerated. 

Now, no one would deny that the concept class as defined above 
is of very great importance to that part of logic and mathematics 
which deals with the most general relations of groups, regardless of 
their private nature. In fact, no more general type of collection 
eould possibly be of much use to these sciences, for, even if such 
existed, it would at least be the exclusive and complete set of values 
of ‘‘the group which satisfies the logical condition in question,’’ and 
hence be a class in spite of itself. 

However, no matter how adequate the concept of greater con- 
ereteness than, say ‘‘quantity,’’ there are certain special aggregates 
which no complete theory of the science can get along without, and 
which deserve definition. These are the concept of system and 
logical system. As we have said, one of the principal properties of 
classes is that two classes which have the same membership are 
identical, but, in ordinary life as well as in logic, we constantly meet 
useful aggregates which, though they have the same membership, 
have quite different properties, considered as a collection. Thus the 
collection of raw recruits out of which an army is made is quite 
different, as a collection, from the army after organization, though 
of course, recruits and army form quite the same class. Thus a 
erystal of common salt is quite a different aggregate from the mix- 
ture of sodium and chlorine into which it can be dissociated, though 
both crystal and mixture, being composed of the same atoms of Na 
and Cl, are the same class. For, as we can easily generalize, the 
concept of class is not adequate to deal with aggregates the sig- 
nificant properties of which depend on the organization of their 
parts, that is, depend on the relation between their members. Yet 
internally related aggregates exist in which the resultant properties 
are a function of the nature of the relation, and these aggregates 
are of great practical as well as logical interest, being what are com- 
monly called systems. We may, therefore, define a system as an 
aggregate such that each of its members has a definite relation to 
some other member or group of members of the aggregate. Or, in 
the nomenclature of the Principia, a system may be defined as the 
class which is the field of a certain sort of relation, i. ¢., 


Sys = &{ (AN) aeCR} Df 
where the symbols have their usual meaning except we have a, differ- 
ent R than that used in the Principia to indicate that ‘‘relations’’ 
can not have the extensional meaning (7. e., a class of couples) given 
to them in the Principia; otherwise, by *33.45-6, two systems with 
the same defining relations would be identical, and one of the chief 
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formal differences that distinguish a system from a mere class must 
be that if a class of members of two systems are identical while the 
defining relations are different, the systems must be different. 

Moreover, the fact that an extensional logic such as that of the 
Principia is, as far as I can see, unable properly to define a system 
is nO mere omission on its part. Every possible logic, extensional or 
otherwise, every bit of connected or even intelligible discourse, is a 
system, in the sense defined above, since it differs obviously from the 
mere collection of its theorems, in that proofs are present, and thus 
any logic which considers terms to be defined by extension is logically 
imperfect, since its own terms are not so defined. The system com- 
posed of theorem and postulate, so related that every theorem is 
proven, can, according to the extensional theory, differ in no way from 
the disordered group of theorems and postulates which are merely 
asserted, and thus, extensional logic itself differs in no way from 
the mere dogmatic statement of its unproven theorems. 

This same point comes out even more strongly in connection with 
the third of the concepts which we wish to define: that of logical sys- 
tem. A logical system does not differ from a system as defined above 
in any such fundamental way as a system differs from a class. Log- 
ical systems are merely a particular class of systems; nevertheless 
they are of importance, as can be most readily seen by attempting 
to differentiate such a system as logic from a less logical treatise com- 
posed of the same terms. Without some specification of the general 
nature of the relation which makes it a system, it is impossible to give 
the general theory of the distinction between a related list, where the 
relation is merely an arbitrary one, and such a related structure as 
logic, where, given one term or group of terms, all of the other terms 
are determined. Such systems, of which the external world and 
science are the most important examples, seem to deserve separate 
treatment under the name of logical systems. Loosely we may define 
& logical system as a system such that the properties of a separate 
part determines or implies the properties of the remainder. Or, more 
formally, a logical system is a system such that some of its members 
are unambiguously related to other of its members, where an unam- 
biguous relation is any relation such that when the relata are given 
the relatum is completely determined. In effect then, a logical system 
is a system which can be considered under the postulate-theorem form, 
though logical systems are by no means limited to any special kind 
of membership (such as propositions) since, as we have said, both the 
causal system of the external world and the true account of it are log- 
ical systems, though they have memberships which do not even be- 
long to the same type, one set of membership things and the other 
propositions. 
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We do not wish, however, to elaborate the connection of logical 
systems with the problem of types. We wish merely to point out 
that logical systems exist, and that all logic and all science are nec- 
essarily examples of them, and also to point out that no purely ex- 
tensional logic can account for the existence of logical systems or 
their properties, thus placing extensional logic in the uncomfortable 
position of not being able to account for the very characteristic, 
namely, that theorem unambiguously follows from postulate, which 
makes it a science at all. 


F. Russet, BicHowsky. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 





NOTE ON THE RELATION OF SUBALTERNATION 


N a recent article in this JourNaL (Non-Aristotelian Logic, 

August 15, 1918), in which a generalization of the classical 

logic was proposed, the relations of subalternation were tacitly held 
to be true. 

This feature of the science being all but universally denied in 
recent times,! it was not unnatural that a number of critics should 
have privately informed the writer that this assumption invalidated 
some of his results.? 

Thus, if we employ the symbol, 7, for inclusion, the four cate- 
gorical forms, A, E, I, O, might supposedly be represented as fol- 
lows (b’ standing for non-b; the ‘‘prime”’ to the right of the bracket 
indicating that the proposition is false) : 


(A) All a is b=(aZb) 

(E) No ais b=(aZb’') 

(I) Some a is b= (aZb’)’ 
(O) Some a is not b= (aZb)’ 


1 Cf. Couturat (Des propositions particuliéres, Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale, t. XXI., p. 258). 

‘*Du moment que les particuliéres sont des existentielles négatives, on ne peut 
pas déduire une particuliére d’une universelle (ni inversement). Done la sub- 
alternation classique est fausse. De: <I] n’y a pas de a non-by on ne peut nulle- 
ment inférer: <I] y a des aby. Cette inférence n’a pu faire illusion que grice & 
la prémisse additionnelle et tacite: <I] y a des a», qui semblait impliquée dans le 
language.’’ 

Couturat in the same article (p. 257) attaches the following meaning to A, 
E, I and O: 

(E) Nul a n’est b=TI1 n’y a pas de ab. 

(A) Tout a est b=TII n’y a pas de a non-d, 

(I) Quelque a est b=TII y a des ab. 

(O) Quelque a n’est pas b=TII y a des a non-b, 

2It was this misapprehension, which the original article ought to have re 
moved; but what follows will serve to present the matter from another point of 
view. 
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Here A is the contradictory of O and E the contradictory of I, 
but it no longer holds true that 
A implies I, 
E implies O. 
We wish to point out that this interpretation of Aristotle’s four 
forms is in no way forced upon us, for we may assume :° 
(A) Alla is b=(aZb) 
(E) Noa is b=(aZb') (aZa’)’ (b2b’)' 
(I) Some a is b=(aZb')'’+ (aZa’) +(020') 
(O) Some a is not b= (aZb)’ 
(the symbol, +, standing for either, or; the multiplication symbol 
for and). 
From these results we obtain AE / 0, which contains 
A implies I, 
E implies O, 
since A remains the contradictory of O and E the contradictory 
of I. 
It should be remarked too that A and I become true propositions, 
when subject and predicate have been identified, whereas E and O 
become false under the same circumstances. Thus, 


Some a is a=(aZa')’+ (aZa’)=1 
Noaisa=(aZa’) (aZa’)'’=0 


Finally, it will be observed that E and I retain their character- 
istic property of simple convertibility. 
HENRY BRADFORD SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Life and Finite Individuality. Two Symposia: I. By J. S. HaupAns, 
D’Arcy WENTWoRTH THOMPSON, P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, and L. 
T. Hopyouss. II. By Bernarp Bosanquet, A. S. PRINGLE-PATTI- 
son, G. F. Stout, and Viscount Haupane. Edited for the Aris- 
totelian Society with introduction by H. Wildon Carr. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1918. Pp. 194. 


‘‘The purpose of the Aristotelian Society Symposium is to bring 
together opposite, divergent, and diverse answers to some vital ques- 
tion of philosophical controversy in a definite manner’’ (Introduction, 
p. 5) ; and these Symposia have certainly accomplished that purpose. 


3 This solution was once suggested to me by Professor E. A. Singer, Jr., who 
now allows me to publish it as a reply. 
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Opposition and diversity, however, are so familiar in philosophy that 
one feels bound to ask if a symposium ought not to do more. Should 
it not furnish some new evidence, or adjust the older claims in some 
new fashion? Reading the papers before us from this point of view, 
we find most of them perhaps less satisfactory than we have a right 
to expect. The first Symposium’s topic reads: ‘‘Are physical, bio- 
logical, and psychological categories irreducible?’’ Mr. Haldane, 
answering with an unqualified affirmative, carefully explains that he 
is no vitalist. ‘‘On its [vitalism’s] positive side the result is quite 
indefinite. The something which was supposed to interfere from 
without in the physical and chemical reactions can always be shown 
by experiment to be dependent on what were admitted to be physical 
and chemical conditions .. .’’ (p. 12). ‘‘Vitalism thus represents 
no clearly definable working hypothesis’’ (ibid.). These words are 
no doubt true; vitalism has never, even in the hands of Driesch, suc- 
ceeded in conceiving a definite explaining principle whose modus 
operandi is intelligible and which is neither physical nor chemical. 
At the same time, this is no ground for refusing to seek such a con- 
ception and saying summarily as Haldane does ‘‘for this reason I 
do not propose to consider it further’’ (ibid.). His own strictures 
upon mechanism, indeed, are sadly in need of some such conception 
as a positive basis; as they stand they seem only to show that mech- 
anism has not at present advanced so far as is commonly thought. 
That it is essentially incapable of explaining life he certainly gives 
little argument to demonstrate ; for he points out no positive trait of 
life which is antagonistic to such explanation. He does not, for ex- 
ample, consider such an attempt as that of Troland’s enzyme-theory, 
which, using the notion of autocatalysis, would account for that very 
differentia of a living organism which Haldane announces in the 
words ‘‘ A living organism differs in this respect from any mechanism 
which we can construct or conceive, that it forms itself and keeps 
itself in working order and activity’’ (p. 14). That mechanists have 
not themselves proved their point, is obvious enough: ‘‘they argue 
that life must be a mechanical process’’ (p. 14) and do not show 
that it is one. But this is no refutation of mechanism. And when he 
says ‘‘Any mechanism there may be in the parent organism is absent 
in the process of reproduction, and must reconstitute itself at each 
generation, since the parent organism is reproduced from a mere tiny 
speck of its own body’’ he is oblivious to what he must know well, 
that that ‘‘tiny speck,’’ the fertilized ovum, has a very definite struc- 
ture, and that mitosis is far from being shown a non-mechanical 
process. Why should a ‘‘tiny speck’’ not have a structure which 
mechanically determines its own fission and growth? Mr. Haldane 
next proceeds to a line of argument which can scarcely be considered 
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anything but irrelevant; viz., that mechanical conceptions are ‘‘ab- 
stract’’ and therefore inadequate to the full measure of reality. 
‘‘Ror many practical purposes this definition [of reality by mech- 
anical physics], it is true, suffices. But even in connection with heat, 
light, and electricity, the definition is insufficient. In chemistry it 
breaks down still more, and in biology the breakdown is complete’’ 
(p. 18). If then life were explained in terms of electrons and their 
functions, would Mr. Haldane deem that a mechanical explanation or 
not? ‘To all intents and purposes, it would be one. The trouble is 
that he has defined ‘‘mechanical’’ in a narrower sense than most 
mechanists would admit. If mechanical physics breaks down in the 
attempt to explain chemistry, there is yet some ground for believing 
that electrical physics may succeed in the attempt. It is not the 
abstractness of mechanical physics that makes it break down, but its 
infertility to explain certain specific chemical phenomena—an in- 
fertility which the concepts of electrical science, equally ‘‘abstract’’ 
as they are, may very probably not share. This sort of idealistic refu- 
tation of mechanism by condemning its abstractness is as much beside 
the point as it would be to argue that gravitation does not account 
for the orbits of the planets, since it is an abstract concept and they 
are real bodies. The only question for mechanism in biology is, can 
the conceptions which physical science finds sufficient to explain in- 
organic nature (whose sufficiency in principle nobody denies) even- 
tually suffice to explain organic phenomena? Toward the answer to 
this question Mr. Haldane’s criticisms, it must frankly be admitted, 
contribute nothing. The trouble lies, in short, in his confusion of 
mechanism with the principles of Newtonian mechanics, which are 
now generally considered insufficient by physicists themselves; not 
because they are abstract, but because they are infertile in the domain 
of electricity and radiant energy. And he himself does not, any more 
than the vitalist, state a specific property of living organisms which 
he shows to be irreducible to the categories of physical science. Sum- 
mary declarations such as ‘‘in each detail of organic structure, com- 
position, environment, and activity there is a manifestation or ex- 
pression of the life of the organism regarded as a whole which tends 
to persist’’ (pp. 21-22) are but restatements of his thesis; they are 
not arguments which indicate that the persistence of that whole can 
not be mechanically explained. For details he refers us to his book 
Organism and Environment—which book, if the reviewer remembers 
correctly, relies mainly upon the same irrelevant argument from 
abstractness as that of this paper. Mr. Haldane, it must be con- 
cluded, leaves the biological issue exactly where he found it. 

In his discussion of the irreducibility of psychological to biolog- 
ical categories, he has been a little more specific. ‘‘In physical or 
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physiological reaction one object reacts directly with another in 
space; the reaction is immediate or ‘blind.’ In the conscious reac- 
tion, both the actual past and the potential future enter directly also’’ 
(p. 23). Here is a clear distinction between mind and the material 
world; no new one to be sure, but doubtless all the more sound for 
that. Of course this factor mind might turn out to be essential to 
life, as Mr. Hobhouse later suggests; but Mr. Haldane rather dog- 
matically dismisses the possibility in a short paragraph (pp. 24-25) 
with the assertion that vital phenomena are determined only by im- 
mediate conditions. How to reconcile this immediacy of determina- 
tion with the remoteness of the utility of certain instinctive responses, 
he does not tell us. 

Mr. Thompson in the next paper points out that no others have 
served better than the mechanist’s methods toward explaining vital 
phenomena. As for the objection that no mechanism can be self- 
regulating or self-propagating, he shows contrary instances in the 
case of the solar system, constant climates, etc. Doubtless he does 
not hereby prove mechanism; he simply meets the arguments which 
would disprove it. Clear and straightforward as is his paper, he 
nevertheless adduces no new evidence; and the reader is led to ask 
if it is not rather futile to discuss this whole issue in lieu of some gen- 
erally accepted definition of life. Should we not at least reduce the 
main admittedly fundamental properties of living matter to lower 
terms before we attempt to decide whether they are susceptible of 
purely physical explanation? Says Mr. Mitchell in the third paper 
‘*T believe that the naturalist and the supernaturalist are the exhib- 
itors of two dispositions’’ (p. 56), and perhaps that is the last word, 
as far as present knowledge goes. 

In contrast to the above, and with characteristic conscientiousness, 
Mr. Hobbouse seeks to define mechanical. ‘‘In a mechanical whole, 
then, each part acts uniformly in response to a given force inde- 
pendently of the condition of the other parts, and independently of 
the results of its action’’ (p. 63). In living organisms, on the other 
hand, ‘‘not the end, but its own tendency to produce the end, brings 
each successive act about’’ (p. 65). This would seem to imply that 
organic tissue must possess consciousness (7. e., awareness of what it 
wants) ; but the objection will perhaps disappear when we realize 
that it is only consciousness of the lowest possible order, viz., cona- 
tion. ‘‘In the lowest stages it is, perhaps, no more than a felt lack or 
uneasiness which stimulates whatever be the characteristic activity of 
an organism, or an organ, to a higher pitch’’ (p. 67). Trial of one 
response, failure, trial of another, and so on ‘‘till relief is fully 
achieved, when the need vanishes and the effort with it’’ (p. 67)— 
this is the non-mechanical essence of living process. ‘‘I would sug- 
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gest though I must leave it to others with more knowledge to apply 
and test the suggestion, that so far as the operation of organic parts 
appears to be dominated by the requirements of the organism, the 
operation is either due to a subtle mechanism or to a low grade of co- 
nation’’ (p. 68). ‘‘... the organic system is in a general sense 
purposive, 7. e., at least conational, becoming purposive at its higher 
removes’’ (ibid.). Here at last is a definite suggestion; for conation 
is a vera causa, as a Drieschian ‘‘ psychoid’ ’is not, and vitalism might 
claim that Mr. Hobhouse has given it a positive and specific content. 
But Mr. Haldane in his concluding remarks does not wish to avail 
himself of this helping hand; he declares that ‘‘observations do not 
suggest anything like conscious purpose’”’ (p. 74). He seems quite 
to overlook the distinction between conscious purpose and conation 
which Mr. Hobhouse was careful to make. At all events it seems not 
unjust to say that the latter is the only one who has contributed a 
positive suggestion to the discussion. 

The second symposium raises the familiar question of the degree 
of independence possessed by finite selves. If it does nothing else, 
it succeeds in bringing out the largely negative quality of specula- 
tive idealism ; the tendency, namely, to rest with the claim, in regard 
to any positive category, that that category is not ultimate. Nom- 
inally, of course, such idealism admits the reality of all that is 
positive ; but its interest and emphasis so plainly lie in going beyond 
all finite categories to the whole, that it has little to contribute to- 
ward explication of any one of them. Hereby the evaluation and 
the metaphysical dignity of the self are bound to suffer. ‘‘Our 
minds, if they could be visualized . . . would not look like self-con- 
tained shapes. . . . They would look like bits of machines or organs 
of organisms, fragmentary and incomprehensible . . . all senseless 
and self-contradictory apart from the inclusive structural system’’ 
(p. 82). These words of Mr. Bosanquet may well be true, while 
yet the structure and behavior of the finite individuals show a high 
degree of relative independence. The various stellar systems are 
subject to mutual gravitation, yet are so remote from one another 
that this interdependence is of little importance to our understand- 
ing of their particular traits. The really interesting philosophical 
question centers around the degree to which this remoteness is 
analogous to the interrelation of the selves. Do we understand their 
constitution and functions best by treating them as parts of a great 
system? Or is that a relatively uninforming method of studying 
their nature? To judge by results, the latter alternative would 
seem true; at any rate speculative idealism concerns itself so little 
with detailed study of this fundamental category as well as others, 
that it must be regarded as not merely a one-sided, but a narrow and 
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infertile point of view from which to draw a picture of reality’s 
main outlines. As if conscious of this defect, Mr. Bosanquet habit- 
ually deprecates such finite cravings as that for personal immortal- 
ity, temporal progress or freedom of choice. And for this rather 
lofty disregard of specific interests—which after all are as genuine 
as the interest in logical completeness-—he is, we think, very properly 
reproached by Dr. Pringle-Pattison. The latter speaks of ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet’s on the whole grudging and depreciatory treat- 
ment of the finite self’’ (p. 108). And this is the more significant, 
as the critic does not deny the interdependence of the various selves. 
He maintains it; but also he insists upon the importance of indi- 
vidual centers as something real in and for themselves. ‘‘The 
higher we go, the more clearly does individuation impress itself 
upon us as the very method of creation, or, to speak less theolog- 
ically, as the central and most characteristic feature of the cosmic 
evolution’’ (p. 107). Mr. Bosanquet’s treatment, in fact, is too 
one-sided and abstract to be just to the full nature of the self. 
‘*Professor Bosanquet’s exclusive preoccupation with content leads 
him to forget that content is equally an abstraction, if severed from 
the centers of experience—the beings—in which it is realized’’ (p. 
108). In another way too does the idealist’s abstractness appear; 
his attention is engaged exclusively with the cognitive aspect of the 
self. ‘‘In speaking of finite selves he never seems to look at them from 
the inside, if I may so express myself, but always from the point of 
view of a spectator momentarily concentrating attention upon them 
in abstraction from the social whole which is their setting’’ (p. 113). 
‘* And, by common consent, it is the volitional aspect of that experi- 
ence, the facts of will, culminating in deliberate moral choice, in 
which the consciousness of ‘authorship,’ as Professor Parker calls 
it, is most indubitably present. This authorship of our own acts 
and our responsibility for them—this is the inmost meaning of our 
freedom and independence... ”’ (p. 114). ‘‘The truth is, Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet’s general theory is of the type mentioned above, 
in which the logical analysis of knowledge is substituted for an 
account of living experience’’ (p. 115). In short, speculative ideal- 
ism offers an abstract and rather meager, though so far not incor- 
rect, account of the finite individual. 

Dr. Stout’s closely reasoned paper, discussing the logic of the 
question, points out that the part, to be distinguished from the 
whole, must have something which individuates it, and is thereby 
irreducible to terms of the whole. We may go further. ‘‘It is 
simply contrary to fact to say that, in so far as I am a member of 
society, my mental processes are connected with those of other mem- 
bers of the same society in a way at all analogous to that in which 
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the various phases and constituents of my own being are connected 
in the unity of my conscious life’’ (p. 140). 

Lord Haldane, defending the doctrine of the organic whole, finds 
that thought is quite adequate to its explication. Messrs. Bradley 
and Bosanquet, he believes, take thought in too limited a sense when 
they allege that it falls short of reality. ‘‘I find it difficult to inter- 
pret the highest and most direct form of knowledge as akin to un- 
mediated feeling. Experience is one, although it has many aspects 
and degrees towards perfection. It is surely always mediated by 
thought’’ (p 172). In his reply at the end, Mr. Bosanquet em- 
phasizes, as all idealists do, that pluralism and realism are to-day 
outgrown. ‘‘The dangerous opposing fallacy is that of individual- 
ism and pluralism, which, while claiming, like certain forms of 
realism, to be a philosophy of the future, is in its essence a super- 
stition of the past’’ (p. 179). But has an absolutist a right thus to 
appeal to history to justify his doctrine when he does not believe in 
a necessary progress in time? 


W. H. SHELDON. 


DaRIMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The Psychology of Courage. Herpert GARDINER Lorp. Boston: 

John W. Luce and Company. 1918. Pp. viii + 164. 

It is hardly a matter of surprise that a teacher, beloved of so 
many young men, should have felt impelled to write this little book. 
The work is assuredly the fruit of the writer’s reaction to the tragic 
events of the five years just past. Professor Lord writes in no 
hortatory fashion nor for the purpose of edification. On the other 
hand, his book is obviously intended to arouse a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the varities and complexities of that which is called 
‘‘ecourage.’’ The volume is popular in character and is directed 
toward a circle of readers wider than that for which the usual 
psychological treatise has interest. The book is eminently success- 
ful in its effort toward clearness and readability. Criticism on the 
charge of over-simplification is properly forestalled by the author 
in that he points out how the degree of simplification is dependent 
upon the character of audience to which the work is addressed. 

As Professor Lord indicates, this book is based on the theory of 
instinct presented in MacDougall’s Social Psychology and on Shand’s 
theory of the sentiments. It begins with an exposition of the na- 
ture of instinct, and by distinguishing between the simpler and 
lower and the higher and more complex forms of courage. These 
higher forms of courage are shown to involve the organization of 
sentiments. 

Courage, we are told, is in all forms ‘‘the overcoming or bear- 
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ing up against resistances to the activity of certain mechanisms, in- 
born or acquired’’ (p. 24). Of the various classes of such ‘* pushes 
against resistances’? only one, properly speaking, is courage. In 
this class the obstruction is always the operation of the instinct of 
fear (p. 26). Cowardice is therefore ‘‘the overriding of the activity 
of other instincts by the more vigorous activity of fear’’ (p. 27). 

The overcoming of fear may occur through the force of any one 
of several instincts or through combinations of several of them. 
The author particularly emphasizes the réle of the instinct of self- 
assertion in cooperation with pugnacity in overcoming fear (p. 35). 
Foolhardiness, a ‘‘genuine courage, based on’ self-assertion, and 
overriding fear easily, is courage without intelligence gained by 
experience’’ (p. 37). 

The higher forms of courage have the form of a sentiment. 
‘‘Thus it is evident that the problem of courage on levels higher 
than instinct is the problem of building up these acquired mech- 
anisms, whose pushes will override all aversions—all fears within— 
all difficulties without ...’’ (p. 51). But even the higher forms 
of courage may appear inadequate; for there are, in a sense, higher 
forms of fear, and a comparatively high type of courage may tri- 
umph over the grosser fear only to prove insufficient to withstand 
the pressure of a less gross and obvious type of fear. For ‘‘through 
fear of disapproval by self and others as a member of a minor group, 
one may become a coward in face of situations of wider and deeper 
import’’ (p. 66). 

The ultimate foundation of the higher forms of courage is to be 
found in a sentiment which serves as substratum for the sentiments 
which can be looked upon as varieties of courage. This underlying 
sentiment is regarded by the author as, in the last analysis, a phi- 
losophy of life. In its noblest and most humanitarian form courage 
depends on the ‘‘existence of an ultimate faith as regards the nature 
of the world order’’ (p. 87). 

This discussion of the forms of courage is followed by three 
chapters on the training of courage. The first of the three con- 
siders ‘‘Training for Courage in General,’’ the second, ‘‘The Condi- 
tions and Special Training of Soldiers for Courage,’’ and the third, 
‘‘The Restoration of Courage When Lost,’’ with a brief discussion 
of restoration after shell shock through the rebuilding of the senti- 
ment-mechanisms which have the mastery over the fear-impulse. 
The book closes with an Epilogue on ‘‘Morale.’’ 

ALBERT G,. A. Bawz. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. October, 1918. On the Relation Between Induction and 
Probability (Part I.) (pp. 389-404): C. D. Broap.—Proposes to 
prove three points: ‘‘(1) that unless inductive conclusions be ex- 
pressed in terms of probability all inductive inference involves a 
formal fallacy; (2) that the degree of belief . . . can not be jus- 
tified by any known principle of probability, unless some further 
premise about the physical world be assumed; (3) that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to state this principle.’’ The Rights and Wrongs of 
a Person. Part II. (Man, Beast, and Mother Earth) (pp. 405- 
421): W. M. THoRNBuURN. — The writer, a very pronounced philozoist, 
inveighs against any tendency to exalt man as any better than 
other forms of life. He believes in the righteousness of inequality 
and exhibits a pronounced preference for aristocracy. What Formal 
Logic is About (pp. 422-431): F. C. 8. Suiier.-A reply to an 
article by Dr. Arthur Mitchell on the above title. Maintains that Dr. 
Mitchell is a Formalist in the bad sense, that though professing to 
recognize the problem of meaning, the meaning he gives to meaning 
is untenable, and that his view of logic would give a veto on the 
progress of knowledge. The Basis of Bosanquet’s Logic (pp. 432- 
463): L. J. Russrnn.- States, examines at length, and rejects the 
four fundamental propositions on which it is asserted that Bosan- 
quet’s logic is based, viz., that all judgment is a definition of reality, 
that all judgment exhibits necessity and universality, that every 
judgment has the two aspects of fact and necessity, and that every 
judgment deals with teleology. Discussions: Logic and Formalism 
(pp. 464-471): H. S. SHetton.—Replies to previous criticism di- 
rected by Dr. Schiller against the logical views of the writer and 
also those of Mr. Pickard-Cambridge. What Does Bergson Mean by 
Pure Perception? (pp. 472-474): H. Wiupon Carr.-—Elucidates a 
passage in Bergson’s Matter and Memory (pp. 26-30) which was 
stated by Mr. Harward in the April number as being unclear. Crit- 
ical Notes. New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Note. 
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March, Norah H. Towards Racial Health: a handbook on the train- 
ing of boys and girls, parents, teachers and social workers. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1919. Pp xiii-+ 320. $2.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held in London on 
June 2, 1919, Lord Haldane in the chair. Dean Inge read a paper 
on ‘‘Platonism and Human Immortality,’’ a synopsis of which 
follows: 


The Platonic doctrine of immortality rests on the independence 
of the spiritual world. The spiritual world is not a world of unreal- 
ized ideals, over against a real world of unspiritual fact. It is, on 
the contrary, the real world, of which we have a true though very 
incomplete knowledge, over against a world of common experience 
which, as a complete whole, is not real, since it is compacted out of 
miscellaneous data, not all on the same level, by the help of the imagi- 
nation. There is no world corresponding to the world of our common 
experience. Nature makes abstractions for us, deciding what range 
of vibrations we are to see and hear, what things we are to notice and 
remember. It is the substantiation and continuance of this make- 
shift construction that we are sometimes childish enough to desire. 
What is real in it is the thought of God transmuted into vital law. 
The operation of these forces we study mainly in transverse sections, 
since we have forgotten most of the past and are ignorant of the fu- 
ture. But since the soul is a citizen of the eternal world, we can, 
if we will, ‘‘be eternal in the midst of time,’’ though our higher life 
is for most of us fitful, indistinct, and confused. It follows that sal- 
vation, for the Platonist, must be deliverance from a world of shadows 
and half-truths, per tenebras in lucem. 


Dr. Horatio K. Garnier (Ph.D., Columbia, 1918), has been ap- 
pointed professor of history and social science in the University of 
Porto Rico at Rio Piedras, P. R. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


ComMENcING January 1, 1920, the subscription price of the 
JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY will be $4.00 a year. 
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